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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Author of ‘‘A Valiant Ignorance,” ‘‘A Mere Cypher,” 
** Cross Currents,” etc., etc. 
—_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Nearty ten days had passed away, and 
it was an afternoon in the first week of 
June. The weather was lovely; summer 
sunshine and the softest of south winds 
producing an effect delightful even in 
London; and Lady Karslake’s morning 
+ room in Wilton Street—shaded from any 
glare and full of soft, fresh air—seemed 
to have the full benefit of all that was 
pleasantest in the atmosphere, It was a 
charming room. In the two rather wan- 
dering years that she had spent since her 
husband’s death, Lady Karslake had created 
several similarly dainty apartments, details 
of tastefully appointed houses, She had 
a peculiar faculty of impressing something 
of her own personality upon her sur- 
roundings ; and, though she had taken the 
house in Wilton Street for a year only, 
saying that by the end of that time she 
would probably have tired of London, it 
had all the characteristics of a home. 

On this particular afternoon she was 
straying about the room with absent, 
uncertain movements ; quick fluctuations of 
expression were passing across her face, 
evidently the outcome of some kind of 
irresolution ; and when she suddenly went 
across the room to the writing-table, there 
was a laugh in her eyes which invested the 
decision to which she had evidently come 
with the character of a humorous impulse. 
She wrote a brief note, and directed it to 
North Branston. Then she rang the bell. 

“Send this by hand at once,” she said 
to the servant who answered it. If Dr. 


Branston is at home the messenger is to 
wait for an answer.” She paused a 
moment and glanced out of the window, 
adding carelessly: “I want a hansom. 
Mind it’s a nice one.” 

The direction in which Lady Karslake 
was driven was not one in which her 
social duties usually took her. Before very 
long the districts with which she was 
familiar were left behind, and the cab, 
going rapidly northward, passed into 
regions more or less sordid and even squalid, 
in which even the loveliness of the summer 
day seemed to lose its charm ; and in which 
Lady Karslake’s daintily dressed figure 
attracted sundry glances of surprise or dull 
admiration, At length, in a dreary little 
street on the very outskirts of Camden 
Town, the cab stopped and Lady Karslake 
got out. She glanced about her rather 
dubiously. 

“You had better wait,” she said to the 
cabman. 

She lifted the little knocker and knocked 
with an imperious, if unaccustomed hand ; 
@ pause ensued, and she was going to 
knock again when the door was opened 
with a jar and a rattle, and a young woman 
stood on the threshold. She was a girl 
with the sallow complexion of the lower 
middle-class Londoner, and her white face 
looked tired and worried. She was very 
untidy. The brown dress which she wore 
had once been pretty and even fashionable, 
though poor enough in material; but it 
was spotted now and torn; and her fair 
hair, which was not unlike in hue to the 
gleaming coils under Lady Karslake’s 
little black bonnet, stood in great need of 
brushing. She was the wife of the 
consumptive clerk, whose story North had 
told to Lady Karslake and Miss Kenderdine 
at Mrs. Slade-Fenton’s dinner-party. 
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She started when her eyes fell upon her 
visitor and coloured crimson. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” she said 
in a sharp, common voice, “I never thought 
of seeing you again so soon, Lady Karslake 
—lI’m sure it’s very good of you. Mrs. 
Green ”—Mrs. Green was the landlady— 
“has just stepped out, and I said I’d go to 
the door if any one should come. I’m sure 
I never thought—won’t you walk upstairs, 
Lady Karslake? I’m afraid it’s rather in 
confusion. I hope you won’t mind.” 

She led the way to the foot of the stairs 
as she spoke, awkwardly enough; and as 
she followed Lady Karslake up she gave 
sundry surreptitious pats and twists to her 
disordered hair, and tried hastily to conceal, 
with the assistance of a pin, the rent in her 
skirt. The colour had faded from her 
cheeks, but her eyes were bright with 
mortification and annoyance. About her 
speech, voluble as it had heen, there had 
lurked a constraint, almost an antagonism, 
which might have been responsible for 
something a little aggressive about her 
manner. 

“T thought I should like to come and 
see that you were not working too hard,” 
said Lady Karslake, as she mounted the 
shabby narrow staircase. “It is good for 
you to have a little of your time wasted, 
you know!” 

Lady Karslake spoke very pleasantly ; 
graciously, kindly, and without the faintest 
suggestion of patronage. But charming as 
her tone was, it apparently lacked that 
something necessary to bring into touch the 
refined, self-possessed woman and the com- 
mon, discomposed girl. The annoyance did 
not die out of the face of the latter. 

“I’m sure it’s very good of you,” she re- 
peated, “and I’m much obliged for the 
work you’ve sent me.” 

She stretched out her arm in front of 
Lady Karslake and threw open a door, 
revealing a stuffy little room which looked 
as though its owner had lacked time or 
inclination to tidy it for several days. As 
the door opened there was a cry of 
“Mammy!” and a tiny boy of about 
three years old came tottering delightedly 
across the room, He stopped short as he 
became aware of the strange presence which 
accompanied his mother, and then, advanc- 
ing slowly and with shy sobriety, stood 
clinging for protection to the shabby brown 
skirt, and gazing, wide-eyed, at Lady 
Karslake. He was a pretty little fellow, 
with: large serious eyes and delicate features, 
but the little sailor suit was worn and 





untidy, and the sweet baby face was not 
particularly clean. 

Lady Karslake looked down at him with 
dubious, half-laughing eyes and a sweet 
smile. 

** Well, little Reginald,” she said ; * will 
you say ‘ How do you do?’ to-day ?” 

She bent down, looking very lovely with 
that half-careless, half-cosxing smile upon 
her face; the untidy young mother awaiting 
results, as it were, her self-assertion sub- 
siding for the first time before the half- 
anxious pride with which she watched the 
child. Apparently the delicate smiling 
face inspired little Reginald with confidence. 
A responsive smile dawned slowly on his 
features. He loosed his hold upon the 
brown dress, and stretched out his hand 
towards Lady Karslake, Unfortunately 
his general appearance had not prepared 
his wooer for the condition of his hand, 
and as an inconceivably grimy and sticky 
little palm approached her delicate grey 
glove she shrank back instinctively and 
involuntarily. Before she could control 
the impulse his mother had caught the 
child up in her arms, and was kissing him 
angrily, almost violently, 

“You're a dirty boy, Regie,” the girl 
said, and the sharp, angry feeling in her 
voice was not intended for the child to 
whom it was addressed. “You're not fit 
to touch Lady Karslake. You'd better 
run away and play,” 

She kept him hugged tightly in her arms, 
however, in spite of the suggestion, and 
looked across him, first at her visitor, and 
then round the room. 

*‘T’m all in confusion here, as I said,” 
she said airily. “I’m not such a quick 
worker as I used to be, having been out of 
the way of it for so long, and now I’ve got 
to sit to it again I don’t seem to get time for 
anything else.” 

There was about the manner of the 
speech an obvious desire to impress the 
fact that the years of her married life had 
been years of dignified leisure, which taken 
in conjunction with her harassed face and 
general dishevelment was sufficiently pitiful. 
Lady Karslake, however, put aside the 
question of the room with a careless ease 
which brought an added shade of annoyance 
to her hostess’s face— It was as if,” the 
girl declared afterwards, “she thought it 
quite natural that one should live in such a 
pig-stye!”—and went on with a quick 
change of tone and manner: 

“When did you see your husband last ?” 
she said. ‘ And how is he getting on?” 
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The careworn lines on the girl’s face 
deepened, and the sharp note of anxiety 
rang in her voice, evidently in spite of her- 
self, as she answered, 

“‘T saw him yesterday,” she said. ‘‘ We 
went to a great big place, didn’t we, Regie, 
you and me, to see father?” 

She cuddled the child closer to her as 
she spoke, as with an unconscious craving 
for sympathy, which stood out in marked 
contrast to her attitude towards Lady Kars- 
lake. 

“He doesn’t seem to be much better,” 
she went on abruptly, fixing a pair of 
haggard eyes on Lady Karslake’s face. 
“The nurse wouldn’t say much; it doesn’t 
seem to be their way. And I didn’t see 
Dr. Branston,” 

Her voice altered as she spoke North’s 
name into a singular mixture of awe and 
admiration, and Lady Karslake looked at 
her with careless curiosity. 

“ Does Dr. Branston attend your husband, 
then?” she said. 

The girl shook her head. 

“There are lots of doctors, it seems,” 
she said. ‘‘Dr. Branston goes sometimes. 
But Reginald thinks more of him than of 
the others. I’ve never seen him. But 
Reginald says he’s the kindest of them all, 
as well as the cleverest, though he does 
things in a very hard way.” 

She stopped suddenly in her rather gos- 
siping communication, as though remember- 
ing the fact that her present visitor had 
introduced herself on her previous visit as 
an acquaintance of Dr. Branston’s. The re- 
membrance seemed to suggest another train 
of thought to her. 

“‘J—I suppose you don’t happen to know 
what Dr. Branston thinks about Reginald?” 
she said hesitatingly. 

Lady Karslake made a gesture of nega- 
tion, her expression very gentle and 
sympathetic, 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I really don’t. But I 
shall see him to-night, very likely, and I'll 
ask him, shall I?” 

“Will you?” said the girl eagerly ; “and 
let me know ?” 

“And let you know, of course!” 
returned Lady Karslake easily, rising as 
she spoke. “I shall come and see you 
again, soon. And now I must not keep 
my Lansom waiting any longer. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and, as the girl 
tock it awkwardly, she went on pleasantly 
and lightly : 

“Tf I can be of any practical use to you, 
you will tell me, won’t you?” 





The girl coloured crimson and dropped 
her eyes, 

“Thank you, Lady Karslake,” she said, 
with a strange mixture of gratitude and 
reluctance in her tone. ‘ You’ve paid for 
that work in advance, you know, and we 
shall do nicely till Reginald is about again.” 

“* Good-bye, little Reginald,” said Lady 
Karslake with a light touch on the child’s 
fair hair; and a few minutes later she was 
being driven in the direction of the London 
that she knew. 

It would have been rather difficult to tell 
from Lady Karslake’s expression whether or 
no her expedition had been satisfactory to 
her. Those faint lines of satiety or dissatis- 
faction were certainly less apparent than 
usual in her face, but they seemed to be 
effaced only by a play of humour. She 
seemed to be thinking rather of herself than 
of the girl she had just left. 

A flush of genuine satisfaction lighted up 
her face as her cab stopped at her own door 
just as the bell was rung by North Branston. 

“How nice of you!” she exclaimed 
lightly as she got out. ‘How angry you 
would have been if you had been told that 
I was not at home !” 

* T should have been surprised, certainly,” 
said North. “ Your note was rather urgent, 
Lady Karslake,” 

He was looking tired and slightly worried, 
but he spoke with a smile, He and Lady 
Karslake had met more than once since 
Mrs. Slade-Fenton’s dinner-party, and a 
friendly confidence seemed to have estab- 
lished itself between them ; without being 
exactly a renewal of the old terms on which 
they had stood—a renewal never to be 
achieved where life has intervened—it re- 
presented a very pleasant readjustment of 
those terms, 

“Was it urgent?” said Lady Karslake 
with a laugh. ‘ Well, yes, perhaps it was ! 
I wanted to see you at once. I hope it isn’t 
inconvenient to you to come to me,” 

She added the last sentence as she pre- 
ceded him down the hall, turning to him 
over her shoulder. 

“ T’ve been to the other end of nowhere,” 
she continued lightly. ‘That’s why I am 
rather late. I’ve been to see that little Mrs, 
Austin—your patient’s wife, you know.” 

The glance she flashed at him as she 
finished had an odd touch of defiance in it, 
She had seated herself near the drawing- 
room window, and was drawing off her 
gloves with deft, graceful movements, 

“JT hope it has been a success?” said 
North, not ironically, but almost gently. 
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“A great success!” she declared gaily, 
“It was my second visit; I went last 
Saturday first, and I’ve been immensely 
interested. What a curious type it is—the 
London working girl! One of the products 
of the nineteenth century, I suppose! It 
was nice of your patient to marry in his 
own class! I imagine he is a good deal 
more refined than she is?” 

“ By-the-bye,” she went on, something of 
gravity very charming, but an affair of the 
surface only, touching her mannex, “ what 
do you think of him? Has he any chance?” 

North shook his head. 

“ No,” he said tersely. “ It’s too late!” 

Lady Karslake made a quick gesture of 
sympathy. 

“Ah!” she said. ‘“ Isn’t that terrible ?” 

The words were succeeded by a moment’s 
silence. 

North Branston was gazing out of window, 
a rather absent look upon his dark face. 
Lady Karslake was meditatively stroking 
the gloves on her knee, quick lights arid 
shadows of expression chasing one another 
across her features. At last she lifted her 
head and looked at North, with a half- 
laugh in her eyes, though her voice was a 
little imperious. 

“T haven’t teld you yet what I wanted 
to see you about!” she said. “I want you 
to help me, Dr. Branston, I want to do 
some more of this kindof thing. There’s a 
whole phase of life that I don’t know any- 
thing about, and I should like to go into it !” 

North Branston turned his head and 
faced her. 

“There are many phases of life which 
you don’t know anything about, Lady 
Karslake,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No doubt,” she said. ‘Perhaps I 
shall take them all in turn; who knows? 
The idew suggests a delightfully wide field 
of occupation. I think I'll take one at 
a time, though, and I'll begin with the one 
to which you can help me,” 

Behind the wilful determination that 
rang in her voice there was a faint sugges- 
tion of restlessness ; and she did not pause 
long enough to allow him to speak, but went 
on lightly : 

“Tt’s a horribly conventional thing to 
do! I know exactly the kind of things 
I should say of any other woman in my 
place who took to philanthropy! I’ve said 
them all of myself—it’s quite as amusing ! 
I want to go to your hospital, Dr. Branston, 
and see the people—I-might take them 
some flowers and things, mightn’t I ?—and 





hear about their families, and so on. There 
must be a great many things I could do 
when I came to know about them !” 

“You could give a great deal of money 
away,” answered North. His tone was 
very grim, but there was an odd pity 
in his eyes as they rested on her. “Is 
that what you want, Lady Karslake?” 

She made an impulsive gesture of in- 
difference. 

*“T don’t know,” she said. 
matter much about the money. I should } 
spend it somehow. Can you manage it for | 
me, Dr. Branston? That is the point.” 

“It is easily managed,” he answered. 
“In fact, no management is needed. You 
can come on any visitors’ day, and you can 
talk to any of the patients.” He stopped a 
moment ; and then he said, in a low voice, 
and as though he spoke almost involun- 
tarily: “Lady Karslake, won’t you believe 
me when I tell you again what I hinted to 
you the other night? It won’t do!” 

She looked into his cynical, tired face, 
and in her eyes there rose a vague dread as 
of some indefinite shadow not to be ignored. 
She tried to laugh. 

“Oh, don’t!” she said suddenly, in a 
quick, pleading tone. “It is—it is only a 
freak.” 

She rose impulsively and crossed the 
room mechanically to where the tea-table, 
forgotten by her until now, was waiting. | 
North followed her in silence. She poured 
out two cups of tea in a heedless, uncertain 
fashion which was very unlike her. 

“Sugar?” she said. Then she began to 
recover herself, as it seemed. She sat down 
by the table and began to talk in her 
ordinary tone and manner, changing the 
subject, however, completely. 

“* By-the-bye,” she said, “I heard some- 
thing about you the other day that in- 
terested me very much. Is it true that 
Dr. Slade-Fenton wants you for a partner?” 

Phases of intimacy are curious things, 
subtle and not easy of definition. In that 
one moment of strange, strong feeling Lady 
Karslake and North Branston seemed to } 
have passed out of one phase and into | 
another. A change had come to her tone to | 
him; an unconscious sympathetic assur- 
ance. And there was a change, too, some- 
thing the same in character, in the manner 
of his reply. He sighed, rather wearily. 

“Something of the kind is true,’ he 
said. “The partnership is open to me if I 
like to take it.” 

“Tt has drawbacks, I suppose?” 

The quick intuitive sympathy with which 
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the words were uttered seemed to draw him 
on further. 

“Many men would say that it had no 
drawbacks,” he said, “It is a first-class 
position, of course—of its kind, I’ve had 
a most diplomatic interview with Slade- 
Fenton to-day, in which all its advantages 
have been delicately placed before me.” 

“ Does he want his answer ?” 

North nodded. 

“T can’t keep it about much longer,” he 
said heavily. 

Lady Karslake sipped her tea medita- 
tively. 

“T don’t much like the Slade-Fentons,” 
she said at last, with an accent of distaste 
which was more pronounced than the words 
themselves, ‘‘There’s something about 
them—oh, I don’t know what it is, but 
they advertise themselves so! No, I don’t 
like them!” 

“ As to that,” returned North callously, 
“one must take people as they come. The 
Slade-Fentons are very average specimens, 
I fancy. As far asadvertisement goes, every- 
body does it—must do it, in fact,” 

“True,” she assented. She paused a 
moment, and then said: “If you don’t 
dislike the personal connection, do you mind 
telling me what you see against the thing ?” 

“I don’t like the personal connection,” 
said North, with a slight emphasis on the 
verb. He had spoken slowly, and he went 
on more slowly still: “It’s difficult to 
believe, but I suppose there is some after- 
math of a young man’s ambition at the 
back of my hesitation. A fashionable prac- 
tice is not precisely what I coveted once.” 

He broke off abruptly with a bitter laugh. 

“ After all,” he said harshly, “ it’s a very 
good thing in its way! Who gets what he 
coveted in this world—or who cares about 
it when he gets it?” 

“Can you not get what you coveted?” 
she asked gently. 

He turned his eyes upon her almost 
angrily. 

“T’ve lef: off coveting !” he said. “That's 
the point !” 

She drew a quick little sigh, 

“It seems to me,” she said, and her 
voice, clear and musical, broke a long silence, 
“that you would be wise to take the 
partnership. Nobody goes as far as they 
mean to when they are young, evidently. 
The only thing to be done is to take things 
as they are, and adapt oneself to them, 
After all, though I don’t care about Dr. 
Slade-Fenton myself, his position isn’t one 
to be despised.” 





“No,” said North gloomily. “ That’s 
true, of course.” 

“ And surely,” she went on, “it is better 
to settle down, to accept the inevitable 
flattening that life brings, than to keep on 
struggling against it and denying it. What’s 
the use of denying it? What's the use of 
struggling? The only thing to be done is to 
persuade oneself—to cheat oneself, if you 
like—into forgetting it.” 

He looked at her. 

“Ts that what you’re doing?” he asked. 

“1%” she said. She spoke hurriedly, 
and with a nervous laugh. ‘Oh, I’m not 
@ serious person, you know. People such 
as I don’t feel these things. But I havea 
kind of inkling into your state of mind, and 
that is what I advise. Take the partner- 
ship. By the-bye ” she stopped, with a 
sudden change of manner, and began to 
play absently with her teaspoon; then she 
said in a lower voice, and without looking 
up at him: “ Dr, Branston, I’m going to ask 
you a question. Are you going to marry 
Miss Kenderdine ?” 

No,” said North. 

“You know that—it is said?” 

**T can’t help that,” he replied. 

Lady Karslake raised her head quickly. 

**T don’t like to hear a man speak like 
that,” she said. “I am glad, though, that 
the report is not true. I do not like Miss 
Kenderdine. I suppose, then, there is no 
such idea in connection with this partner- 
ship?” 

“Certainly not,” returned North. “Slade- 
Fenton doesn’t wish it, I fancy.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and he stood 
before her, looking down at her as though 
he were unaccountably loth to take leave. 

“T must go,” he said rather abruptly. 
“Lady Karslake, I hope I haven’t bored 
you?” 

“T think you know that you have not,” 
she said, “I shall want very much to hear 
how you decide, You will let me know?” 

“T will,” he said simply; and a hand- 
clasp curiously eloquent of the work of 
that hour’s conversation passed between 
them. He was just turning away when 
one of her quick changes of thought made 
itself apparent in her face, and she stopped 
him with an exclamation, 

“The hospital,” she said. “I want to 
settle about it. When will you take me 
there, Dr. Branston ? I should like you to 
introduce me, please.” 

“T could go with you on Thursday,” he 
said, “if that would suit you. Thursday, 
at two o’clock ?” 
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“Thursday, at two o'clock, by all means,” 
she ahaa “ Come to lunch first.” 

The appointment then made was kept in 
due course, Lady Karslake’s first visit to 
the hospital seemed to give her perfect satis- 
faction, She moved to and fro about the 
wards, graceful and sympathetic, followed in 
all her movements by many pairs of admiring, 
wondering, or grateful eyes. She talked to 
the patients with her inalienable charm of 
manner, but with a touch of curiosity and 
eagerness underlying all her gracious. ways. 

To the consumptive clerk she was par- 
ticularly kind, as with a sense that in his 
story she had found her first introduction 
to the new phase of life which was un- 
folding itself before her. 

And after that first visit she went to the 
hospital again and again, throwing herself 
into the interests provided by it with a 
spirit and ardour that were eminently 
characteristic. It was her whim, apparently, 
to learn something of the life involved in 
many of the saddest cases; and finding 
the hospital itself, as it seemed, an insuffi- 
cient field for her energies, she insisted on 
visiting the houses in which these lives 
were lived, That her impetuosity and 
her absolute ignorance should be imposed 
upon again and again was a foregone con- 
clusion ; that in such cases North Branston 
should be her unfailing resource, whether 
she summoned him to her aid, or whether 
he interposed against her wilful wishes, was 
no less inevitable. 

The month of June, during which Lady 
Karslake pursued her new interest with 
unabated vehemence, thus made North 


a familiar visitor at the house in Wilton 


Street. He was its mistress’s only adviser 
in her new pursuit, and, as such, he was 
in constant request. It fell to his lot 
to thwart her not infrequently, and he 
did his work with a strength such as Lady 
Karslake had never encountered before. 
But there were other times when he would 
guide, rather than frustrate, her plans with 
a grave sympathy before which her half- 
laughingimpetuosity would becomestrangely 
hushed. 

Nor was it Lady Karslake’s philanthropic 
schemes alone that brought the two together. 
Lady Karslake never again alluded to the 
change in North Branston of which she 
had spoken at the Slade-Fentons’ ; it seemed 
to have slipped for her into the region 
of accepted facts, And yet, accept it as she 
might and did, there was that in their mutual 
relations which was only‘to be explained 
by that original consciousness on ber part ; 





an equalisation of the terms on which they 
stood, which had its origin in the vague 
pity and regret for him which hung about 
her. Early in June, North accepted Dr. 
Slade-Fenton’s offer of a share in his prac- 
tice, and the decision seemed to bring 
an added touch of cynicism to his person- 
ality. The weeks that ensued, with the 
business formalities necessary to the com- 
pletion of the partnership which they 
brought in their train, seemed to bring 
each its own quota of bitterness to him, 
But the ice broken by his first discussion 
of the subject with Lady Karslake, never 
formed again. There was a tacit suggestion 
of a sense of fellowship about their sub- 
sequent discussions of details as they arose, 
and such discussions never failed to bring 
something of softening to the harsh gloom 
of North Branston’s face. 





A DAY AMONG THE CHILTERNS. 





Ir is that handy Metropolitan train again, 
that has brought us out of the smoke of 
London, and set us down with the day 
still before us at this quiet little station in 
the Chiltern country. Here you have 
“Switzerland without the snow,” as an 
imaginative placard on the station wall 
expresses it ; and really the hills have quite 
an Alpine effect, rising all round into steep 
summits, while a narrow ravine just holds 
the little town packed in it lengthways, 
with not an inch to spare between your 
front door and the kerbstone of the street. 
Little! did you call it? Why, is not this 
Great Missenden, the chief city of the 
Chilterns, the mart and metropolis of all 
the wide, lonely country round about? But, 
in spite of its greatness, it is as quiet and 
peaceable a spot as the heart can desire, the 
village street widening out a little as the 
valley widens, while in a charming nook of 
meadows and stream the Abbey stands, its 
old timbered gateway no longer open to the 
wayfarer. Noris there much to be seen if it 
were, except fragments here and there of 
the Abbey buildings enclosed within the 
stately old mansion that superseded them. 

Here, just opposite the Abbey gate, is 
a little trackway that leads straight up the 
hill, a steep and rugged path from which 
you louk down upon the red roofs of the 
houses below, and the black and white 
gables of the “ Abbey,” while the opposite 
heights disclose pleasant gaps and breaks in 
their massive contour, where gleam hand- 
some white chalets, with gardens, lawns, 
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and sheltering plantations round about. 
The trackway itself presently wanders off 
in a wrong direction towards some distant 
point, and leaves as its representative a cart- 
way, that presently fines off into a devious 
foot-path, winding pleasantly through the 
heart of a charming beech-wood. Some- 
where in the wood lurks a well called the 
Anglers’ spring. Perhaps the fathers from 
the Abbey below, resting here after the 
tiring climb from the village, named it the 
Angel’s spring, as they might have heard 
the Angelus softly chiming from the Abbey 
tower. 

Coming out into the open we are on 
the verge of a fine rolling plateau, with 
great broad-backed downs stretching round 
about, with woods and copses showing 
streaks of brown and gold in the hazy 
autumnal glow. And here is a settlement 
of the ancient Beechings, small cottages 
about the cross-ways ; cottages substantially 
{ built of brick and timber, but long since 
deserted by their former industrious tenants, 
who have mostly migrated to the great 
manufacturing towns. 

Yet perhaps not all; for here is a little 
thatched house with a gay garden about it, 
and beyond, a kind of timber-yard strewn 
with the trunks of trees, all of them beeches 
felled in their silvery prime, some sawn up 
into lengths, logs you might think for the 
Christmas firing. But hark! from some 
rough wooden sheds behind the logs, comes 
the cheerful hum of labour; whirling 
shavings catch the stray sunbeams. The 
] soft whirring sound is continuous, yet with 
a kind of alternating rhythm, as unlike as 
possible the harsh clank of machinery, and 
yet machinery it is, but of as simple and 

primitive a kind as well can be imagined. 

} In this one wooden shed are a man and 
his ’prentice hand, working away as if for 
dear life, and hardly raising their eyes from 
their task as the shadow of a stranger 
darkens the doorway. 

““Yes, you can look on if you like,” says 
the elder man, raising fora moment a dark, 
wrinkled, anxious-looking face, and then 
whirr goes the wooden stump he is shaping 
under the lathe. 

But the lathe itself, what a simple, charm- 
ing device! Just the segment of a fir 
sapling firmly planted in the earth outside, 
and bent down into the shed soas to form a 
strong spring to which is affixed a cord, 
the other end of which is fastened to a 
wooden treadle. Then you have the stump 
to be operated on firmly fixed on two iron 
pivots embedded in massive beech “ chucks,” 





with a turn of the cord round about it. 
Foot pressure whirls the stump round one 
way, the sapling does the reverse turn, and 
under the skilful chisel the shavings fly off, 
and presto! the shapeless stump is con- 
verted into a neatly-turned chair-leg, which 
quick as thought is thrown upon a pile of 
others, while its successor is hitched upon 
the cord, and fixed on the chucks, in 
less than no time, And so the continual 
march of chair-legs goes on. 

These are all the fore-legs of chairs, you 
may observe, that the boss is employed 
upon, and he makes nothing else, The 
’prentice is turning out the plain connecting 
spokes. In the yard is the little trap 
and shaggy pony that will presently carry 
away the completed batch to Wycombe, 
which is, as everybody knows, the great 
metropolis of cane-bottomed chairs, and 
employs the labours of scattered artisans 
working in their little sheds all over this 
land of beeches. 

If it were not for the chairmakers the 
country would be a solitude, a sweet and 
pleasant solitude, about which you must 
steer your way, taking your direction from 
the sun’s position in the heavens, and look- 
ing out keenly for signs of connecting foot- 
paths. For the foot-paths are the great 
charm of this Chiltern country. Missing 
the path and condemned to the dusty 
highway, your lot is by 20 means happy. 
But there are paths, sweet little paths, 
through cornfields, copses, meadows, now 
descending into the hollow bourne, and 
again rising the hill and passing through 
the solemn shaded wood. The paths are 
there in every direction, if you can only 
find them, and pick out the right one. 

Our happy lot is to be taken in tow by 
the rural postman, who runs us up hill and 
down at a speed that causes metropolitan 
lungs to puff and blow like bellows out of 
repair. But a cheerful, intelligent com- 
panion he proves to be, with a good 
knowledge of the country, its foot-paths and 
short cuts—as he had need to be, having to 
cover twenty miles of ground every day on 
his various rounds. 

Soon, under the vigorous guidance of the 
postman, we arrive at Hampden Rectory, a 
pleasant sixteenth-century gabled house in 
red brick, and one might expect to find the 
church close at hand. But no, it is a mile 
off over the fields, where the haymakers 
are getting in a second crop of hay. It 
is the great house that comes in sight first, 
the stately home of John Hampden’s succes- 
sors, and the little church stands under the 
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wing of the big house, with its homely, 
weather- beaten, shrunken little tower, and 
a few ancient clerestory windows that peer 
over the new flint work of the restored 
building with quite a pathetic glancs. 
Yes, it is John Hampden’s church, and 
here his bones are laid, shattered by the 
bullet that sped so well to its mark that 
day on Chalgrove Field. But no one knows 
exactly where he lies, and there is no con- 
temporary monument to him in the ehureh. 

John Hampden’s house iz a composite 
structure, much added to and altered 
since the patriot’s time, although the west 
front, looking out on some noble cedars 
and a sweep of verdant lawn, is pretty 
much as he left it. Hampden’s descen- 
dants still occupy the place, although the 
direct male line is extinct, the Karl of 
Buckinghamshire, who now occupies the 
mansion, coming in through patriot John’s 
youngest daughter, sweet Mary Hampden, 
who married Sir John Hobart, son of stout 
Sir Miles, who locked the House of Com- 
mons door against the King’s messenger 
while a friend held down the time-serving 
Speaker in his chair. Further along a fine 
young fir-tree is called the Pasha’s, having 
been planted by Hobart Pasha, a scion of 
the same stock, once High Admiral of the 
Turkish Fleet, The park, indeed, abounds 
in fine forest trees, and beautiful hanging 
woods adorn the slopes, while from every 
break of the ground you get glimpses of 
the noble bastions of the hills, whose 
highest summits are scored with ancient, 
prehistoric earthworks. 

From Hampden one passes through a 
narrow glen with cornfields at the bottom 
and turnip fields, and by-and-by the glen 
opens out into 2 beautiful eweep of park, 
whose velvet lawn reaches far up the side 
of a wild and weird-looking hill, It is the 
Beacon Hill, whose far-flashing signal may 
have summoned the chiefs of Britain to meat 
in arms to resist the Roman invader. 

In a hollow beneath the hill, but still 
far above the level of the surrounding 
country, stands a famous old house, in the 
midst of a beautiful sweep of lawn and 
wood. With many wullioned windows, 
and quaint mixtures of style, a turret here, 
an ivied wall, a group of fine chimneys, 
there is something delightfully appropriate 
in the appearance of the “ Chequers,” You 
can fancy the chief who held the fort on the 
hill above raising his wooden palace in the 
sheKered nook, and how, without any very 
violent change, one building succeeded ano- 
ther till a few centuries ago, when all was 





erystallised in that grey old stonework. And 
the name, too, so homely that a stranger 
would think that some tavern was in ques- 
tion, but so ancient that it has been thought 
that here was indeed an Exchequer of one 
of the old Norman Kings—for there is a 
Royal lodge not far off—when that ancient 
Court travelled about with the King, wher- 
ever he might go. 

It is pretty evident that the lord of 
the “Chequers” held one of the main 
passes into the low countriesof the midlands, 
for the old trackway pitches steeply down 
through a gorge that may well have been 
the scene of fierce prehistoric battles long 
ago, and so to say shoots you out into the 
flat, fat, fertile vale of Aylesbury before you 
know where you are, Then you are clear 
of the Chilterns country, and look back 
upon its great chalk ridges eight or nine 
hundred feet high, rising almost sheer out 
of the plain ; all within the compass of a 
bare half-mile. 

But we don’t want to lose sight of the 
“Chequers” just yet, or pass from this sweet 
romantic region to the commonplace plain. 
A charming little path takes us over the 
ridge where we may get another view of 
the house. There is a tradition that the 
great Oliver sleeps his last sleep somewhere 
within the compass of these woods; and 


here he is known to have resorted for 
rest and tranquillity among faithful family 


friends. There are more relics of the great 
Protector in that old house than, perhaps, 
elsewhere in England. Milton, too, may 
have passed beneath that hospitable roof, | 
and have found succour there in the bitter 
days that were to follow. 

It is all a region of romance, for over 
there lies Belin’s castle, said to have been 
the stronghold of Cunobelin, that British 
Prince whom Shakespeare celebrated as 
Cymbeline. A little further on we come 
suddenly upon an outlying spur of the great 
chalk range, a rude mamelon scored with 
the traces of ramp-and ditch, but on its 
summit in peaceful triumph a handsome 
village church. There is no village near 


‘it, unless one tall old timbered house with 


a thatched roof makes a village of itself. |, 
But a church more nobly placed one could 
find nowhere. 
Half England seems to be spread before 
you as you stand on the crumbling graves 
of the forefathers of the hamlet. There is 
no bound to the view. That shadowy 
streak of hills on the horizon must be the 
Cotswolds, that lead into Shakespeare’s [ 
country ; and far away in another direction [ 
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| are the hazy Bedford levels where the Ouse 
glides slowly through Cowper’s country to 
the great North Sea. The rich vale of 
} Aylesbury at our feet, with its great stretches 
j of pastures and innumerable herds of cattle, 
is but an incident in the great landscape. 
From the Beacon Hill that rises just behind 
us, it is said that on a clear day the great 
Breconshire beacons have been sighted on 
one hand, and on the other the crest of the 
} Malvern Hills, 
j The church is Ellesborough, doubtless 
the very site where Ella built his fort—or 
j perhaps he stormed it and took it from 
some British chief, or might have himself 
j been stormed and slain by some valiant 
| Arthur of the period. Though the build- 
ing is new, with only fragmentary relics 
of its predecessor, yet the monuments and 
brasses are interesting. We are asked to 
“pray for the sowle of Thomas Hawtrey 
and Sybell hys wyffe,” who died some three 
hundred and fifty years ago—quite modern 
people compared with Sir Ella. And there 
is a grand monument to one Brigetta Croke, 
who died a century later when “ sowles” 
might no longer be prayed for. 

Down at the foot of the hill is a plea- 
sant village which bears the name of 
“* Butler’s Cross,” the cross ways where there 
was a “calvary” once, no doubt, but a 
cross-way also of vast antiquity, for this old 
track that goes corkscrewing along with 
such sinuous directness is the Icknield way, 
a British trackway running to the country 
j of the Iceni; and the other way which 
runs north and south is probably of equal 
j antiquity. And there is a pleasant little 
inn at the foot of the hill, but that is the 
first we have seen since leaving Missenden ; 
so that in crossing the Chilterns it is as well 
to have your “ bit of grub” in your pocket. 

A little sanded parlour with settles all 
round, and panelled walls adorned with 
some old-fashioned coloured prints, seems 
to invite a rest ; but it is necessary to push 
on to Wendover, a pleasant walk along the 
Icknield way, festooned with “ traveller’s 
| joy” and hedged with blackberry bushes. 
It is a ridgeway all along with pleasant 
views over the vale, while on the other 
hand the great downs show their wooded 
summits, and now begin to glow with the 
| mystic light of evening. In the cornfields 
| below a reaping machine is working away 
| with ominous clatter, and vaguely waving 
its many arms in the air. An old man 
with a sickle follows humbly in the rear, 
correcting the little mistakes made by the 
| big machine—not with too much good will, 





one would think, towards that whirling 
monster, as he thinks of the good old 
harvest days and of comrades now sleeping 
in the churchyard. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 


Further on a steam-engine is at work in 
the same line, and snorting like the huge 
dragon that once was the terror of this old 
Icknield way. 

But Wendover is now in sight, a pleasant 
old town on the slope of the hill, with its 
Metropolitan Station suggesting Baker 
Street. A capital centre is Wendover for 
visiting all the celebrated places of the 
Chiltern country, with splendid hills and 
fine country on either side, and 

Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 


which, according to tradition, were lost to 
a former Hampden — terribly uncourtly 
fellows those old Hampcens— 

For striking the Black ki‘uce a blow ! 
And there is the same Prince’s country seat 
—anyhow, its foxndations—to be seen at 
Princes Risborough in the other direction, 
and all the beautiful country through which 
we have made this hasty tour. Break- 
fasting at home at no heroic hour ; dining 
at home, and not much later than usual ; 
and between the two epochs so many hours 
of vivid enjoyment. The cost per head, 
railway ticket three shillings and sixpence, 
refreshment at Butler’s Cross in the sanded 
parlour twopence halfpenny. Surely our 
Metropolitan ‘Switzerland without the 
snow ” is worth visiting at the price ! 





A CENTURY OF FEMININE 
FICTION, 

In his well-known essay on the “ Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” Macaulay 
writes as follows : 

“Tt is not only on account of the intrinsic 
merit of Madame D’Arblay’s early works 
that she is entitled to honourable mention. 
Her appearance is an important epoch in 
our literary history. ‘ Evelina’ was the first 
tale written by a woman, end purporting to 
be @ picture of life and manners, that lived 
or deserved to live... . 

“Indeed, most of the popular novels 
which preceded ‘Evelina’ were such as no 
lady would have written; and many of 
them were such as no lady could without 
confusion own that she had read. The 
very name of novel. was held in horror 
among religious people. In decent families, 
which did not profess extraordinary sanctity, 
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there was a strong feeling against all such 
works. Sir Anthony Absolute, two or 
three years before ‘ Evelina’ appeared, spoke 
the sense of the great body of sober fathers 
and husbands, when he pronounced the 
circulating library an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge. This feeling on the 
part of the grave .and reflecting, increased 
the evil from which it had sprung. The 
novelist having little character to lose, and 
having few readers among serious people, 
took without scruple liberties which in our 
generation seem almost incredible. 

“Miss Burney did for the English novel 
what Jeremy Collier did for the English 
drama; and she did it in a better way. 
She first showed that a tale might be 
written in which both the fashionable and 
the vulgar life of London might be exhibited 
with great force, and with broad comic 
humour, and which yet should not contain 
a single line inconsistent with rigid morality, 
or even with virgin delicacy. She took 


away the reproach which lay on a most: 


useful and delightful species of composition. 
She vindicated the right of her sex to an 
equal share in a fair and noble province of 
letters, Several accomplished women have 
followed in her track. At present, the 
novels which we owe to English ladies 
form no small part of the literary glory of 


our country. No class of works is more 
honourably distinguished by fine observa- 
tion, by grace, by delicate wit, by pure 
moral feeling. Several among the successors 
of Madame D’Arblay have equalled her; 


two, we think, have surpassed her. But 
the fact that she has been surpassed gives 
her an additional claim to our respect and 
gratitude ; for, in truth, we owe to her not 
only ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and ‘ Camilla,’ but 
also ‘ Mansfield Park’ and ‘ The Absentee.’ ” 

Now these are strong words; and the 
position here assigned to women in the 
wide province of literature that we call 
fiction, is a singularly high and noble one, 
Macaulay’s stately eulogium is as a crown 
upon the brows of the first great woman 
novelist, and—through her—upon the 
brows of her successors, who have so 
worthily maintained the reputation she 
established for “fine observation,” “ grace,” 
“ delicate wit,” and “pure moral feeling.” 
Macaulay wrote in 1843, more than sixty 
years after the publication of “ Evelina,” and 
when, as he himself points out, “several 
accomplished women ” had already followed 
in Miss Burney’s track. Now, half a century 
later, it can scarcely fail to be both interest- 
ing and instructive to see how it has fared 





with the reputation Jane Austen and Maria 
Edgeworth maintained so nobly; and how 
far our women novelists of the present day 
deserve to wear the crown they inherited 
from Fanny Burney by right divine of 
genius wedded to “ virgin delicacy.” 

In one of the leading journals amongst 
those that are especially devoted to the 
consideration of women’s work and all 
matters of interest to women, we find the 
following scathing criticism of modern 
“ feminine fiction” : 

“If the New Woman elects to be 
judged by the fiction she writes, reads, 
and applauds, nay—may we not justly add 
—inspires, then she must, in our opinion, 
accept the position of the bitterest foe to 
the cherished modesty of our sex that the 
century has known. The stories woven by 
feminine imaginations within the last de- 
cade have served but to reveal a passion 
for thinly-veiled pruriency in the minds of 
those who conceived them. It is true that | 
these writers lay claim to lofty motives, high 
purpose, and purity of intention. But these 
are pleas which do not avail them before 
the tribunal of healthy womanly opinion. 
Their literary concoctions are all the more 
disquieting because of the intellectual refine- 
ment which serves but to hide the real extent 
of their danger to the happiness of society. 
There is far less to be fearful about in the 
vulgar sugyestiveness of the brochures 
which are hawked in the gutters than there 
is to be alarmed at in the cleverly-written, 
plausibly-argued, and ingeniously advertised 
novels which go to swell the torrent of } 
feminine fiction that threatens to sweep | 
such commonplace virtues as womanliness, 
wifeliness, and motherliness out of exis- 
tence. Thoughtful folks, who rely upon 
the soundness of the hearts of the British 
matron and maid, must regret the existence, 
but they need not hopelessly dread the 
effect, of the erotic nonsense of catchpenny 
sheets nearly so much as the publication, 
in the attractive form of the novel, of 
those insidious theories on the subject of 
marriage and maternity which seem—for 
the nonce at all events—to be fascinating 
the flower of English womanhood. We 
take it to be a standing degradation of the } 
noblest traditions of our sex—and we hold | 
mere prudery to be closely akin to hypocrisy 
—that one of the most noteworthy facts of 
the closing years of this century will be 
that the most accomplished of our sisters 
have devoted their talents to denouncing 
the obligations of the marriage tie and 
belittling the sacredness of motherhood.” 
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This is indeed in startling contrast to 
Macaulay's glowing picture of the influence 
of women on fiction, and yet we cannot 
think the condemnation one whit too 
strong. It needs but a very superficial 
knowledge of too many of the most widely 
read novels of the day to see how just this 
judgement is, and how real the danger that 
threatens society from the flood of un- 
wholesome and pestilential novels, poured 
forth—whether with or without “a pur- 
pose”—from the distorted minds of some 
of the most gifted women of our time; 
women who appear tc have cultivated the 
intellect at the expense of all womanly 
feeling and instinctive delicacy, and to have 
cast aside all reticence in the mad desire to 
make others eat as freely as themselves of 
the forbidden fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, 

And it is not in the pages of “The 
Lady” alone, and publications of that class, 
that we find the works of too many of our 
modern lady novelists thus severely con- 
demned ; for in the Editorial Notes of that 
eminently practical and common-sense little 
magazine, “The Lady’s Companion,” we 
read as follows : 

“Wishing to judge this question im- 
partially, I have recently been wading 
through, one after the other, what has 
been not ineptly termed ‘the ailly 
sexual novel,’ and which appear to deal 
entirely with the relations of men and 
women in their lowest sense, and in por- 
traying the woman of the future as she 
exists in the minds of these fervid pioneers. 
. . » Yes, I have gone all up and down the 
deadly dull and grossly forcible gamut. I 
have journeyed through the life pilgrimage, 
or part of it, of ‘The Heavenly Twins’— 
or, rather, the female twin—the men in 
this particular story being of very small 
account. In fact, with the exception of 
Dr. Galbraith, who becomes the second 
husband of the very ‘knowledgeable’ young 
lady known as Evadne Frayling, an eccen- 
tric lord whose whole life is devoted to a 
woman already wedded, and an equally 
eccentric American, all the men are either 
profligates or fools. I must except the 
tenor; but this beautiful interlude is a 
thing apart from the general tone of the 
work itself. I have nauseated myself with 
‘ Keynotes,’ and been revolted by the gross 
realism of some portions of ‘ A Superfluous 
Woman,’ ‘A Yellow Aster’ is my last 
achievement; it ‘has gone into its twenty- 
second thousand, I see—I wonderwhy. It 
is an essentially dull book, I thought—full 





of curious phrases and strained sentences. 
. . » Do not think I cannot perceive the 
germ of truth that lies at the bottom of this 
very dry and dreary literary well, but I 
venture to believe that such fathers and 
mothers as Mr. and Mrs. Waring are the 
very, very great exception in this world of 
ours, and their most eccentric, ungirlish, 
and unwomanly daughter an almost impos- 
sible creation.” 

Truly, judging from these criticisms of 
her work—the truth of which can scarcely 
be denied by those who have read it with 
ordinary attention and discrimination—the 
fin-de-siécle female novelist can scarcely be 
congratulated on her “delicate wit’ or 
“pure moral feeling.” Her warmest ad- 
mirer would hardly venture to maintain 
that her delineations of “life” do ‘not 
contain a single line inconsistent with rigid 
morality, or even with virgin delicacy.” 
On the contrary, she revels in “risky” 
subjects, and loves to deal with them in the 
most risky fashion. Even when—unlike 
Madame Sarah Grand—she does not appear 
to write with “a purpose,” she seems too 
often to have a natural affinity for painful 
and unpleasant topics that, in our humble 
opinion, are far better left alone. What 
possible good purpose can such revolting 
stories as “A Penitent Soul,” or “‘ Vendetta; 
the Story of One Forgotten,” serve? We 
take these instances from amongst many 
almost at random, and it seems to us that 
they are both—though with a difference, of 
course—about as unwholesome reading as 
even our lady novelist often serves up to 
us, It must, we venture to think, be ex- 
tremely demoralising to write of such 
matters with such infinite variety of detail, 
and it is certainly neither good nor edifying 
toread of them. It is not for the proverbial 
young person of fifteen alone that so many 
of the novels nowadays are unfit to read ; 
they are—and should be considered—unfit 
to read for any high-minded woman, of 
whatever age, who respects herself, and has 
not yet learnt to despise her fellow-creatures. 

Thus—so far as these fin-de-siécle novelists 
are concerned—women in the fifty years since 
Macaulay wrote have assuredly not main- 
tained the high reputation which Madame 
D’Arblay won for her sex ; and this despite 
many noble gifts of imagination and of 
eloquence. Their crown has fallen, their 
glory is dimmed, for they have wilfully 
cast away a noble opportunity ; they have 
not done their part to maintain the high 
moral standard for which the earlier women 
novelists were so ‘honourably distin- 
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guished,” but have rather abused their 
natural gifts till the “ circulating library ” 
is in danger of becoming once more “an 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge.” 

Fortunately for us, however, the literary 
reputation of our countrywomen does not 
depend alone upon the productions of such 
writers as these. During the fifty years 
that have elapsed since Macaulay wrote, 
many great and honoured feminine novelists 
have passed from us, whose names are 
now “familiar in our mouths as household 
words.” George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Craik, and many others 
who nobly maintained the lofty traditions 
of past excellence, rest from their labours ; 
but we have yet good and highly-gifted 
women amongst us who have been true to 
the best instincts of their womanhood, and 
of whom—as of their work—we may justly 
be proud. 

While such writers as Mrs. Oliphant, 
Edna Lyall, the Honourable Emily Lawless, 
L. B. Walford, Dorothea Gerard, and a 
host of others whom we have not space to 
mention, continue to supply our circulating 
libraries with novels “honourably dis- 
tinguished by fine observation, by grace, 
by delicate wit, by pure moral feeling,” we 
need not despair of the future of our fiction 
—our feminine fiction—even though too 


many of the most accomplished women of 
the day seem bent on employing all their 


powers to bring it into disrepute. It is, in 
all probability, merely a temporary craze on 
tkeir part ; a wild and feverish dream from 
which, anon, they “ shall wake and be wise.” 

In the meantime, let us say with our last 
great Laureate : 

My faith is large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING. 


Tue restless spirit of human progress, 
which is ever at war with the powers of 
Nature, is never satisfied ; the conquests of 
one generation are totally eclipsed by those 
of the next, and the watchword of engineer- 
ing science, which bears the brunt of the 
battle, is ever “ Onward.” No obstacle is 
too great to be surmounted. The greatest 
tasks need but an increase, in the proper 
ratio, of the time, men, and money required 
for the completion of the smallest, with the 
necessary modification of methods. 

The engineer is the most versatile of 
modern professional men, as he must be the 





most thoroughly equipped, but so numerous 
and extensive are the fields in which 
engineering is occupied that the profession 
is now broken up into a host of separate 
departments, each requiring a special train- 
ing. The whole field is too vast to be 
within the power of any individual to grasp. 
Without specifying them in too great detail, 
there are branches of engineering which 
deal with machine construction and metal- 
working ; with the construction of roads, 
railways, canals, harbours, and docks ; the 
building of bridges of wood, stone, or metal ; 
embankments and dams of masonry or 
earthwork ; military fortifications and 
trenches ; the carrying out of systems of 
water supply, including storage, -transit, 
filtering, and final house-to-house distri- 
bution ; drainage, irrigation, and sewerage ; 
and the construction and working of 
electrical instruments and machinery. For 
all those branches of engineering practice 
there is requisite in each caso the cor- 
responding equipment of theoretical and 
practical knowledge—technical knowledge 
built, to be thoroughly efficient, on a sure 
foundation of mechanics and mathematics, 
without which mere rule-of-thumb would 
prevail, hampering the exercise of freedom 
in unforeseen emergencies or untried situa- 
tions, 

Only since iron came to be freely worked 
and used can it be said that engineering 
has been able to make real progress. With 
this most precious of metals, either as tools 
or as material, have the miracles of engineer- 
ing been wrought. The ancients did marvels 
with the means at their disposal. Many of 
their works remain as apparently imperish- 
able monuments of their skill and patience, 
preserved by favourable circumstances as 
examples well qualified to excite the admira- 
tion of experts no less than of the ordinary 
man. But those master-builders of an- 
tiquity for the most part wasted their 
energies in erecting huge edifices, pyramids, 
temples, palaces—mere useless excrescences, 
which ministered to the pride of tyrannical 
monarchs and domineering priestcraft— 
while their modern successors exercise their 
talents in the construction of works of 
utility which benefit the people at large. 
Not that such works as those in which the 
ancients delighted are beyond the powers of 
modern builders to rival, should they choose 
to turn their minds to the work, and were 
the means provided. The building of the 
Great Pyramid at Ghizeh occupied the un- 
remitting labour of a hundred thousand 
men for twenty years. With sufficient 
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pecuniary inducement, more than one con- 
tractor could be got in this country who 
would undertake to build a duplicate with 
a couple of thousand men in a third of the 
time, or less. 

It would be impossible, within moderate 
compass, to enumerate a tenth part of the 
great engineering works of modern times, 
and mention can here be made of only a 
few of the most prominent. Nearly every 
civilised country can show some remarkable 
works in one or more of the great depart- 
ments of engineering, which present special 
features of interest, either in their extent, 
in their novelty, or in the natural difficulties 
overcome during their construction. 

In no branch has engineering done more 
than in improving the means of internal com- 
munication. While in former days travelling 
was difficult, and comparatively few braved 
the discomforts and even the dangers of a 
journey of a hundred miles or more, nowa- 
days only the few stay at home untempted 
by the abundant facilities provided for cheap 
and easy transit. It cannot be denied that 
the influence of railways, which provide the 
chief means of internal communication, has 
been of simply incalculable benefit in stimu- 
lating industry and in creating new branches 
of trade, The most remarkable feature of 
this powerful factor in material progress is 
its rapid growth. Looked on at first with 
much prejudice, and opposed with all the 
might of vested interests, the railway system 
made little progress from the construction 
of the first railway—the Stockton and 
Darlington—in 1825, until after 1840, 
when the Railway Mania caused an over- 
hasty and ill-considered expansion. Since 
that unfortunate time progress has been 
steady and sure, though in the United 
States it has been very rapid—perhaps too 
rapid, rather hastening ahead of the 
developement of the country than more 
prudently keeping abreast of it. 

According to a statistical table presented 
at the Railway Congress recently held in St. 
Petersburg, the total length of railway lines 
open in the different quarters of the world 
at the beginning of this year was three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand eight 
hundred and three miles. Of this vast total, 
which is sufficient to lay a girdle of railway 
track round the earth at the equator sixteen 
times, the United States possess one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles, or considerably 
more than the lines of all the other conti- 


nents together. For working the world’s 
railways there are in use one hundred and 








seventeen thousand two hundred locomo- 
tives, while the total capital embarked in 
railway enterprise is estimated at six thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty million 
pounds, Of this tremendous sum, the pro- 
portion which is unremunerative, or has 
been created by juggling financial operations, 
must be very large; but still the amount 
which represents real working capital fur- 
nishing some return at least to investors, 
is probably much larger than the capital 
employed in any other branch of industry 
whatever. 

The most remarkable triumphs of railway 
engineering have been carried out in moun- 
tainous districts such as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where, as in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the mere preliminary sur- 
veying for the purpose of selecting the 
route was a work of great difficulty and 
even of no small danger. The spanning of 
that gigantic and apparently inaccessible 
natural barrier by the necessarily substantial 
pathway of a railroad track, a work which 
involved an immense amount of rock-cutting 
—in some places along the very face of 
tremendous perpendicular cliffs, half-way 
up, the path had to be blasted out—and the 
crossing by airy, fragile - looking trestle 
bridges of vast gorges, and so on, was 
carried out so energetically that the line 
was complete four or five years before the 
contract time had expired. 

The trans- Andine Railway, which is 
rapidly approaching completion, is the first 
railway attempted to be built across South 
America. The actual crossing of the Andes 
by the selected route involves the ascent 
and descent of ten thousand feet on less 
than one hundred and fifty miles of railway 
line, necessitating gradients so steep that a 
considerable portion will be fitted up with 
rack - rails on which locomotives with 
toothed wheels will run, and this even 
although two thousand feet are saved at the 
extreme height by a tunnel three miles long. 

The highest railway in Europe is the 
Brienzer Rothhorn Alpine Railway, which 
was opened in 1891, after having been 
under construction for very little more than 
a year, although in its course there are 
no fewer than ten tunnels, besides a few 
bridges and dams. This line carries the 
passenger to a height above sea-level of 
nearly eight thousand feet in an hour and a 
half by a line worked on the rack and 
pinion system, the steepest gradient of 
which is one in four. 

There are computed to be about a thou- 
sand railway tunnels on the lines of all the 
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world. Many of these are wonderful engi- 
neering works considered by themselves. 
Most notable are the three which are bored 
through the Alps—the Arlberg, Mont Cenis, 
and St. Gothard tunnels—and there is 
even a project on foot for driving another 
through the Simplon, which, as planned, 
will be about twelve miles in length, or 
three miles longer than the existing St. 
Gothard Tunnel. Near Galeria, in Peru, 
the highest inhabited village in the world, 
which is at an altitude of only a hundred 
feet below that of the summit of Mont 
Blane, there is being constructed a tunnel 
over a thousand yards long, considerably 
above the line of perpetual snow. The 
difficulties of tunnel-boring are in this case 
much enhanced by the great elevation, the 
rarity of the atmosphere making it almost 
impossible for the workmen to carry on 
their labours. 

Railways are a thing of to-day, viewed in 
comparison with the venerable antiquity of 
canals as a means of internal communication. 
The Fgyptians used them extensively, and 
two still exist in Lincolnshire that were 
built by the Romans. China has many 
very old canals ; one of which, the Imperial 
Canal, is over a thousand miles long. The 
greatest undertaking of the kind in Europe, 
the Canal of Languedoc, or the Canal du 
Midi, was completed in 1681. In the 
flush of railway construction canals were 
comparatively neglected, but of late a 
marked revival of interest in them has 
taken place, mainly owing to the pro- 
hibitive railway charges on some classes of 
goods, Where there is no special call for 
quick transit, canals offer a much cheaper 
mode of conveyance. Competition is, 
however, very keen between the rival 
ways, and some time must elapse before it 
can be ascertained whether such a great 
and costly undertaking as the recently 
completed Manchester Ship Canal will, in 
the end, pay as a commercial speculation, 

France has three thousand miles of canals 
and two thousand miles of canalised rivers, 
and it is in contemplation to render all the 
principal waterways in that country avail- 
able for vessels of three hundred tons with 
a draught of six feet; and also to make 
the Seine available for large ships as far as 
Paris, French engineering has, indeed, 
notably distinguished itself in canal work, 
the Suez Canal, notwithstanding its great 
cost, having proved one of the most suc- 
cessful works of recent times, even from a 
financial point of view. Still, against this 
success of French enterprise there has to 





be set the disastrous Panama Canal. In 
the so far abortive attempts to carry this 
great undertaking through, enormous sums 
of money have been absolutely thrown 
away without much visible return in the 
way of progress. Quite recently, however, 
the matter has again been taken up, and it 
may be hoped that such dogged perseverance 
will in the end succeed, which it will 
assuredly stand a better chance of doing if 
there is less financial juggling and more 
digging. 

The canal which is in progress of 
construction to unite the North Sea with 
the Baltic, and thus to afford a route 
whereby the dangers attending the naviga- 
tion of the Kattegat and Skager Rack may 
be avoided, is said to excel, from an 
engineering standpoint, the Suez, Corintb, 
and Manchester Canals, and to be entitled, 
from its commercial and strategic im- 
portance, to be styled the “ Suez Canal ” of 
Europe. Reaching from Holtenau on the 
Kieler Fiord, across Holstein to Brunsbuttel 
on the Elbe, this sixty-mile canal will save 
two hundred and fifty miles on a journey 
to the Thames, and two hundred miles on a 
journey to Hull. 

Such enormous and costly structures as 
the Forth Bridge and the recently com- 
pleted Tower Bridge across the Thames, 
are remarkable examples both of the 
triumphs of modern engineering and of 
the great amount of traffic for which 
channels have to be provided; the Forth 
Bridge haying been erected mainly to save 
a few miles of a railway journey, and the 
Tower Bridge mainly to relieve the con- 
gested state of the traffic across London 
Bridge. The Forth Bridge is unquestion- 
ably the greatest work of the kind in the 
world, Without repeating figures which 
are so well known as to be commonplace, 
it may be stated, by way of illustrating its 
magnitude, that the great piers are nearly 
as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral, while the 
bridge proper, without the approaches, is 
equivalent to two Eiffel Towers set end to 
end, There are many great bridges, but 
they all sink into insignificance beside this 
monster, which is daring both in inception 
and in execution. 

The erection of the Eiffel Tower, looked 
upon merely as a bold experiment in 
engineering construction, has demonstrated 
the enormous capabilities of iron and steel 
as building material. Useful it certainly is 
not, though some use has been made of it 
for physical experiments and meteorological 
observations; it has been denounced by 
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artistic critics as an architectural monstrosity, 
while its mere hugeness dwarfs the most 
splendid buildings in its vicinity; yet 
hecause it is an engineering triumph of 
French genius, English engineers had to 
take in hand the task of outdoing it. 
Hence the Wembley Park Tower, which is 
being slowly raised in the neighbourhood of 
London, is planned to outstrip it in height 
by a couple of hundred feet. It remains 
to be seen, when it is finished, if ever it 
will be, whether this huge pillar will 
attract the giddy crowd in sufficient 
numbers to make the speculation pay, or 
whether it will justify its nickname of 
“ Watkin’s folly.” 

What can be done in an emergency by 
modern mechanical appliances is wonder- 
fully exemplified by the occasional success. 
ful removal of buildings of considerable size 
bodily from their old positions to new ones 
at some distance, This rather remarkable 
operation is sometimes regarded as a purely 
American idea. It is certainly much more 
generally practised in the United States 
than on this side, the operation being 
favoured by the method of construction of 
the houses or warehouses moved, but the 
notion is really an importation from the 
old country. Even in the sixteenth 
century a building in Throgmorton Street, 


in the City of London, was made to change 
its base, and in 1841 a stone lighthouse 
was moved some distance at Sunderland. 
Recently a railway station in Cheshire, 
which weighed in all about four hundred 
tons, was moved six feet back into a more 


suitable position. An unusually large 
undertaking of the kind, even in the 
United States, was the moving of a huge 
iron signal tower, one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet high, and weighing three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds, to the 
distance of fifty-four feet; a feat which 
was successfully accomplished in an hour 
and twenty minutes. The advance of 
mechanical engineering is shown by the 
following parallel statements. In 1586 
Fontana raised an obelisk in Rome with 
forty capstans, worked by nine hundred 
and sixty men and seventy-five horses, 
In 1878 Mr. Dixon raised Cleopatra’s 
Needle with four patent hydraulic lifting- 
jacks, worked by four men. 

The great works of sewage removal and 
water supply necessitated by the aggregation 
of multitudes in great cities task the powers 
of sanitary engineering science and practice 
to the utmost. In London there are some 
eighty miles of main sewers, and four 





thousand miles of smaller drains, from 
which two hundred million gallons of 
sewage are discharged every twenty-four 
hours. The purification of this enormous 
quantity, so that the Thames shall no 
more receive it in its first state of impurity 
as it at present does, is engaging earnest 
attention at present. Both in London and 
other large cities, where the problem is the 
same, though the scale of necessary opera- 
tions is smaller, works for sewage purifica- 
tion are being actively constructed to deal 
chemically with at least a large portion of 
the sewage. The problems of water supply 
are of even more importance, and no 
amount of money appears to be thought 
too much to pay in order to provide the 
dwellers in cities with an ample supply 
of the indispensable fluid. Prominent among 
the great schewes of this kind are the Liver- 
pool—Vyrnwy— Waterworks, which, when 
completed, will bring water sufficient for the 
needs of a possible total of two million three 
hundred thousand people, from a distance of 
seventy-seven miles—the aqueduct being 
the longest in the world. Manchester also 
has, just about completion, a similar under- 
taking, intended to convey the waters of 
Lake Thirlmere by an aqueduct nearly a 
hundred miles in length, of which a con- | 
siderable portion, however, consists merely 
of an open trench lined with cement. 

The engineering problems offered by the 
needs of cities are curiously exemplified by 
noting the underground works to be found 
in the heart of London. Below the busy | 
thoroughfare of Queen Victoria Street 
there is the District Underground Railway, 
below which runs the low-level main 
sewer. Underneath this again the new 
City and Waterloo Electric Railway will 
run, which will reach its terminus at a 
depth of about sixty-three feet below the 
streets, and communicating with another 
line—the Central London—which will lie 
at a depth of eighty feet. In fact, London | 
is so honeycombed below ground by house- 
cellars, drain and water-pipes, mains for 
gas, water, and electric light supply, sewers, 
and railways, that pessimistic observers 
have hazarded the unpleasant prophecy 
that some day the enormous weight of the 
superincumbent buildings will break through 
into the hollows, and the whole collection 
of fabrics totally collapse. 

A genuine engineering curiosity is the 
colossal flume which conveys water from 
the mountains to the reservoir of San 
Diego, California. It is thirty-five miles 
long, and built almost entirely of redwood. 
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In its course this monster crosses three 
hundred and fifteen streams and canyons 
on trestles, the largest of which is one 
thousand seven hundred feet in length and 
eighty-five feet high. In its course it also 
passes through eight tunnels, one of which 
is over two thousand feet in length. 

Almost everywhere it has been found 
possible by judicious drainage works to 
increase considerably the area of land avail- 
able for agricultural purposes. One of the 
most extensive areas where such operations 
are going on are the Pinsk marshes on the 
Russian borders of Galicia, where a fever- 
breeding, marshy region, larger in area 
than Scotland, has been under treatment 
since 1870. By 1890 one hundred and 
eighty-five square miles had been drained 
on the banks of the Pripet, and more than 
j seven millions of acres of meadow land 
reclaimed, with immense benefit to the 
health of the country. The Pinsk marshes 
have almost disappeared, prosperous farms 
now occupying the sites once covered by 

them. 

j Holland is practically preserved intact 
by the continued maintenance of the great 
dykes which keep out the sea, and the 
industrious Dutch have in contemplation 
the addition of half a million acres to their 
territory by draining the Zuyder Zee, and 


bringing into view once more the villages 
which have been buried beneath ite waters 


for six centuries. The undertaking will 
necessitate the building of an eighteen- 
mile dyke from North Holland to Friesland, 
but this construction will save the ceaseless 
watching and strengthening of one hundred 
and sixty-five miles of the Zuyder Zee coast. 
The time which it is contemplated to de- 
vote to this great work will be thirty-two 
years, in order to prevent too great an area 
of reclaimed land being thrown on the 
market in any one year, and the cost is 
estimated to amount to sixteen million 
} pounds, 

Perhaps the most stupendous engineering 
feat ever undertaken is that by which it is 
intended to utilise a portion of the vast 
natural power presently running to waste 
in Niagara Falls. The total power of the 
Falls is calculated to be sixteen million 
horse-power—more than enough to run all 
the engines of every sort on the American 
continent. The works in progress are de- 
signed to utilise a mere fraction of this 
enormous supply—something like a quarter 
of a million horse-power—to be converted 
into electricity, and distributed to works 
erected in the immediate vicinity, and 





transmitted ultimately to considerable dis- 
tances. The work consists essentially in 
bringing a part of the water from above the 
Falls through a huge tunnel, and causing it 
to fall into a great wheel-pit, where it will 
operate large turbines, which in turn will 
drive immense fiye thousand horse-power 
dynamos above ground, the waste water 
being then carried down by another tunnel 
to issue into the river below the Falls. 
Rapid progress has been made, and there is 
every prospect that the scheme will be 
brought to a successful termination, 

The briefest sketch of the triumphs of 
modern engineering would be incomplete 
without some reference to one or two of 
the remarkable projects which have been 
mooted for the construction of great works. 
Some of these are feasible enough, while 
others are quite impracticable, either from 
physical difficulties, or from the enormous 
expense they would entail. 

There are two great railway schemes 
which are attracting the attention of 
engineers, One is a scheme for uniting 
the railway systems of North and South 
America, by constructing linking lines 
wherever necessary, so that it may ultimately 
be possible to take a continuous railway 
ride from the most northern railway station 
in Canada to the city of Buenos Ayres. The 
greatest difficulty is in the Isthmus and the 
country immediately south of it, where 
tropical swamps interpose their deadly and 
destructive obstacles. The progress of a 
preliminary survey for a portion of the 
proposed road was at the rate of half a mile 
a day, though four axemen in front were 
continually at work clearing the way. If 
ever completed, this Pan-American Railway 
would be but a composite affair, while the 
other great scheme, that of Russia’s trans- 
Siberian Railway, would be but a single 
property. This is beyond comparison the 
most extensive enterprise of the kind. 
Financially straitened as Russia no doubt 
generally is, she can always somehow find 
funds for such purposes as she has set her 
mind on, and much work has already been 
done on several sections of this great line, 
the length of which will be four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-five miles, from 
the European borders of the empire right 
on to Vladivostock on the Pacific coast of 
Siberia—a length of line twice as great as 
that of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Schemes for improving the means of 
transit across the English Channel have 
bulked largely in the public eye for many 
years. The most prominent of these, the 
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Channel Tunnel project, work on which 
was actually begun, at present lies dormant 
owing to considerations of international 
polity. The scheme is undoubtedly prac- 
ticable, but as much can hardly be said for 
the scheme which proposes to throw a 
bridge across the Channel, or that which 
proposes to construct a vast iron tube, and 
sink it to the bottom—some have even 
suggested to make such a tube to float a 
few fathoms below the surface, anchored by 
suitable means, and buoyed up by its own 
floating powers. A similar proposal for a 
tubular iron tunnel supported near the 
surface has been made for crossing the 
Sound between Elsinore and Helsingborg— 
a much smaller distance than that required 
to cross the English Channel. A tunnel 
has also been proposed to unite Scotland 
and Ireland across the twenty-one miles or 
so of sea which intervenes between Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee, 

A remarkable idea is that of damming 
the Irish Sea by a great “ barrage” be- 
tween the Mull of Cantire and Antrim, 
where the depth is only some three or four 
hundred feet, in order to get unlimited 
water-power from the tides for utilisation 
by electricity. Such a dan, it is estimated, 
might be built in three or four years. 

A chimerical proposal was made some 
years ago for aiding navigation across the 
Atlantic by placing lightships, at intervals 
of two hundred miles, from the Irish coast 
in a straight line to the Banks of New- 
foundland, properly anchored so as to rise 
to the largest waves without shifting their 
position, and connected with each other and 
the shores by electric cables. 





DAVID CROWHURST'S ORDEAL, 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I, INGLESIDE. 

Tue warm August day was fading to a 
close in still gorgeousness, while over hills 
and woods brooded the gladness of the 
country summer-time. Over the Blue 
Mountains the clouds towered, shifting 
their resemblance with theinstability of mist. 
The sun, setting behind the western hills, 
streamed in long, lingering rays upon the 
bosom of the Georgian Bay. The sky was 
pale blue, faint with summer heat and 
dryness, The billowy greenness near at 
hand spread into the silver-grey of distance ; 
the level lines of landscape and the great 
vault of sky dropped together into a trans- 





parent haze, a vast breadth of space and } 
silence, 

Looking up from the book which he had 
been reading, Reuben Raeburn’s eyes rested ° 
reflectively upon the distant mountain | 
splendours, His wife, with her three 
months old baby in her arms, was rocking 
herself gently to and fro, accompanying the 
movement of her chair with a soft, low- 
toned lullaby. Happening to glance around, 
she suddenly caught a glimpse of the ab- 
sorbed expression on her husband’s face, | 
The tender strain died away on her lips, 
she remained perfectly still regarding him 
anxiously. In an instant, the shadow of a 
vague, jealous fear acquired fresh vitality. 
Of what was Reuben continually thinking? 
He seemed to exist in a sphere into which 
she had no chance of following. 

He was a reticent, thoughtful man, who 
read and reflected a good deal, but rarely 
shared the result of his cogitations. Six 
years of matrimony had dispelled many 
illusions, many high-flown hopes and ex- 
pectations. As mistress of Ingleside Farm, 
Mrs. Raeburn was a busy woman, with 
slight leisure for morbid introspection, but 
she was naturally imaginative and impres- 
sionable, and just at this moment, an 
instinctive perception of how very small 
was the hold she had upon her husband’s 
confidence, smote her with the sharpness of 
a new sensation. It was partially to smother 
this poignant pang that, with rising colour 
and quickened breath, she started to her 
feet, calling ° 

‘Reuben, Reuben.” 

There was a sort of vehement appeal in 
her own voice which struck Mrs. Raeburn 
with a sense of shame and compunction ; 
she sank back into her chair still confused, 
and indignant with herself for yielding to 
a panic for which no reasonable foundation 
existed, 

“Tt is being so much alone, and going 
out of doors so little. I am getting fanciful 
and nervous,” she excused herself, regarding 
her companion wistfully. 

Reuben perceived nothing unusual, he 
was too completely engrossed in his own 
thoughts to notice. He started at the 
sound of his own name, looking for an 
instant slightly dazed and bewildered, like 
a man awakening from a dream. Then he 
laid down his book, and left his seat on 
the piazza, For the last few days the 
weather had been somewhat threatening, 
and the farm hands had been working hard 
to get in the harvest A lane ran from 
the house to the road. The Ingleside fields 
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on the opposite side of the highway stretched 
down to Pretty River, which in some places 
was scarcely more than a trout stream, while 
‘in others it expanded into a rivulet of 
respectable dimensions, until it ran into the 
Georgian Bay. 

“TI forgot to tell McBean about that 
scythe. It is well I remembered it,” the 
master of Ingleside exclaimed, as he passed 
down the steps, 

His wife was still watching him intently. 
Mrs. Raeburn was a tall, fair woman, whose 
expression conveyed agentlesweetnessrather 
than strength of character; the corners of 
her mouth drooped wistfully, her serious 
grey eyes had a certain breadth of pathetic 
sympathy. Raeburn went leisurely down 
the path ; then he paused, and looked back. 
The scene was very peaceful and attractive. 
The house appeared more like a gentleman’s 
residence than an ordinary farmhouse. It 
was of frame, painted white, two-storeyed 
and spacious, with a wide verandah running 
around three sides. It had been built by an 
Englishman who had determined to lead in 
Canada the life of an English country gentle- 
man ; but who, not finding the actual con- 
ditions of existence answer to his sanguine 
expectations, had been glad to dispose of 
the property for less than its original price. 

All her life long Elsie Raeburn remem- 
bered her husband as he stood with his eyes 
gravely raised to hers, ;The picture seemed 
burnt into her brain. He was not tall, but 
strongly formed, with square shoulders and 
well-developed chest. Dark as a Spaniard, 
he had the blue-black hair and the intensely 
dark eyes one sometimes sees in the High- 
land Scotch. Elsie was well aware that 
those dark eyes could be very kindly and 
tender, though when excited or annoyed, a 
spark of red fire flamed in their depths 
which the wife had learnt to dread, though 
Reuben Raeburn was a man of few words, 
who rarely expressed his sentiments with 
violence of either gesture or language. Just 
now there was neither lingering softness nor 
fiery wrath in those uplifted eyes; they 
had assumed a veiled, inscrutable expres- 
sion which revealed absolutely nothing. 
As though impatient of his wife’s intent 
inspection, he turned away, and strolled 
down the lane. As he reached the gate, a 
neighbour, James Guthrie, drove past. If 
taeburn was intimate with any one in the 
district, it was with Guthrie. They were 
both Scotchmen, holding the same shade of 
religious and political opinions, and regard- 
ing the majority of their neighbours with 
supreme contempt. Guthrie was accom- 





panied by his little son, who, as he espied 
Raeburn, called out his name, upon which 
the father immediately reined up his horse ; 
then Raeburn, catching sight of the new 
arrivals through the trees, hastened his pace, 
and joined them on the road. 

“You are just the man I wished to see,” 
Guthrie began. “About that bay mare, 
you know.” 

They talked for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour about some horses which Raeburn had 
recently sold. 

“T will let you know to-morrow,” Guth- 
rie shouted back over his shoulder as he 
drove away. 

He had only proceeded a short distance, 
when something which he had particularly 
desired to say to his friend flashed across 
his mind. He at once drove back to the 
gate, but there was no trace of the owner of 
Ingleside to be seen. 

“Mr. Raeburn must have returned to 
the house. Hugh, run up there, and tell 
him I want to speak to him for a moment.” 

The youthful Guthrie was rotund of 
person, jocular of expression, inquisitive of 
mind. Not finding the person he sought, 
he went on to the house, where he found 
Mrs, Raeburn still sitting on the piazza. In 
answer to his enquiries, she assured him 
that her husband had not returned to her, 
and that he would most likely be found in 
the fields. The little lad nibbled a cake 
with which he was presented, and professed 
unlimited admiration of the baby. 

‘I just wish we had one,” he said. “I 
saw a real black one when I was up at 
grandmamma’s; its mother was washing 


‘there. I wanted grandpapa to buy it for 


me, but he thought perhaps a little colt 
would be a better present. It had black 
eyes, and real lovely crinkled hair, and it 
was so very fat——” 

It was only the sound of his father’s 
voice shouting to hasten him that brought 
the child’s confidences to a close, 

When little Hugh explained that he had 
been unable to find Raeburn, his father 
called out to the men who were working in 
the fields, asking if they had seen their 
master; they instantly responded in the 
negative, As Guthrie’s business was not of 
great consequence, he concluded that it 
could easily wait another occasion, and 
drove away. 

Mrs. Raeburn remained alone, The 
evening was fresh, and sweet, and tender, 
breathing of nothing but peace and blessed- 
ness. The flowers were glowing, soft dews 
falling, and in the distance the sound of 
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children’s happy voices resounded in the 
golden sunset air. The bare crest of the 
mountains stood out clear against the sky. 
Away to the north stretched untrodden 
wilds, southwards descended lower undu- 
lating ranges, with glimpses of bright 
valleys and deep ravines between. A heavy 
and sickening presentiment unnerved the 
soul of the woman who looked out on this 
wonderland of beauty. Though her love had 
all the force and steady strength of a disin. 
terested attachment, a moment of miserable 
disenchantment had fallen upon her, It 
was an unpleasant sort of spectre with 
which to be brought face to face. Then 
softer thoughts intervened, She was over- 
whelmed with a black pall of shame and 
self-disgust. 

* What an idiot I must be!” she reasoned. 
“Tf I had some women’s husbands to deal 
with, I might have something to complain 
about. In all the countryside there is not 
a steadier or a quieter man than Reuben— 
and so respected.” 

She was glad of the interruption when 
the click of the gate announced the arrival 
of a visitor, The new-comer was a very tall 
man, whose massive form gave promise of 
great strength ; his kindly face was tanned 
by work and weather ; his soft, brown, im- 
penetrable eyes were full of a silent 
thoughtfulness, 

“Oh, David,” Mrs. Raeburn exclaimed 
impulsively, “think how long it is since 
you have been near us!” 

David Crowhurst had seated himself on 
the steps ; he held in his hand some blooms 
of golden rod which he was regarding 
gravely. He was a man full of reverence 
and candour, of slow conviction and in- 
stinctive loyalty, with a certain poetic 
element in the worth which was so practical 
and real, 

“Well, yes, Elsie, I have thought it 
better so,” he answered, his calm brown 
eyes dwelling on his cousin, his lips just 
touched with a pathetic smile. 

“‘T never thought you could hold your- 
self away from us in such a heartless 
fashion. I did think you were fond of the 
children.” 

“Yes, Elsie,” simply, “I did miss the 
little ones’ prattle and pretty ways.” 

The twilight, soft and sweet, was about 
the two cousins; they could hear the 
tinkling music of unseen waters, the faint 
evening chirp of birds. The hills stood 
before them in the grandeur of cliff and 
chasm, of solid heights, unexplored ravines, 
and pathless woods. David was quiet and 





tenacious rather than passionate, No one 
but himself could tell how hard was the 
task which duty was forcing him to fulfil ; 
how, in coming to his cousin’s house, he was 
conquering pride, prejudice, and strong per- 
sonal resentment. 

“Reuben and I had hard words, but it 
was for your sake and the children’s that I 
stood firm against him, Elsie; that I shall 
always do so long as a breath of life is left 
in my body.” There was a flash of luminous 
purpose in his eyes, 

Mrs, Raeburn’s cheeks glowed with pain- 
ful heat and colour. 

“ Reuben thinks that if the money uncle 
left me could be spent on the land, it 
would be of more advantage to us than 
having it lying at interest.” 

“But, as I told him, his views have 
nothing to do with the matter. Father 
settled that five thousand dollars on you, 
with the express condition that you would 
never let it out of your control. He hada 
long head, had father; he bound you by a 
solemn promise, so as to secure your interest 
and the children’s,” 

There was a long pause. Then he spoke 
with a slight quiver in his voice. 

“T had to stand firm for father’s sake, 
and you, and the little ones, but I bear 


your husband no grudge; there is no reason 
why we should not be friends,” 

Mrs, Raeburn was by no means sure of 
this fact, but she made no attempt to 


clothe her conviction with words. David 
continued : 

“That is what I came to say to-night. 
Now father has gone, you are all the kith 
and kin I have. I don’t want to be 
divided from you and the babies, Elsie.” 

Mrs. Raeburn lifted a startled look to 
him. There was an unspeakable appeal to 
his forbearance in that glance; he did not 
know how to answer its sadness and silent 
reproach, With an effort to overcome his 
embarrassment, he spoke quickly. 

“I was over at Ross’s last night. Who 
do you think I met there? You remember 
Hattie Blaine, who was your bridesmaid— 
Jim Blaine’s sister, over the hill?” 

“Hattie? I should think so—such 
friends as we were once. Then she 
married and went out West. It’s a long 
time since I have heard anything of her.” 

“She is at home on a visit. I expect 
things have prospered with her. She 
actually looks younger than she did when 
she used to come to our place to see you; 
just wonderfully well, she looks.” 

Elsie’s quick feminine instincts assured 
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her that the cousin who had loved her from 
a child; who, when she married Reuben 
Raeburn, had been broken-hearted at her 
loss; had been drawing comparisons, and 
the contrast had not proved favourable to 
herself, At this defection of allegiance, a 
sharp pang smote the fanciful woman to 
the heart. She felt that she was old and 
faded, the inevitable result of fretting and 
hard work. She answered quickly, with a 
momentary lightening up of her serious 
eyes, a dilatation of the sensitive nostrils: 

“Hattie was always one to take things 
easy. In the city people don’t seem to age 
as the country people do. It seems as 
though I have been an ugly old woman for 
years.” 

All the poetry in David’s life was 
associated with his cousin. Her sweet 
gravity, her tender thoughtfulness, the 
delicate purity of the atmosphere with 
which his loving fancy had surrounded the 
maiden of his choice, all formed his most 
cherished ideal. 

“Elsie,” he protested, with a tender 
exultation in his loyalty, “you were the 
prettiest girl in all the countryside ; every- 
body allowed it.” 

“That was a long, long time ago,” with 
weary impatience. “I am only twenty- 
eight. Hattie Blaine was four years older.” 

* She looks like a satisfied and contented 
woman.” David’s eyes sought the most 
distant range of hills; after an interval he 
spoke dreamily, as though scarcely conscious 
of uttering his thoughtsaloud. “It’s rather 
a comfort to see any one like that; most 
people don’t seem to get much chance of 
real happiness.” 

“Happiness,” repeated Mrs, Raeburn, 
conscious that the word contained both a 
reflection and a sting. 

She longed to declare that she who had 
married her choice out of all the world; 
who was blessed with a steady and re- 
spected husband, with little children, with 
substantial comfort and prosperity; was a 
perfectly contented woman; .but as she 
looked at her cousin’s grave and earnest 
face, the words died away on her lips, Then 
she broke out impetuously : 

“T know Uncle Adam meant me well, 
he wanted to do the very best he could for 
me, but I have often wished that we had 
never touched a cent of his money. Of 
course, he was the best friend I ever had— 
he that took me when I was left a little 
orphan no older than my own Jessie, 
and treated me like his own daughter, 
You both spoiled me, you and Uncle 





Adam, David, letting me have my own 
way in everything, setting me up like a 
little queen. The money has been an 
injury to us.” 

David, watching her with breathless 
interest, looked startled. 

“Is Reuben’s heart still set on getting 
hold of it?” 

Elsie shook her head in emphatic denial. 

** Not a word about it has passed his 
lips for more than two months. Reuben 
is not a man for talking.” She paused, 
All this mist of pain and irritation appeared 
foolish even to herself. She had not 
meant to complain, but it seemed so easy 
to confide in the relative who for so many 
years of her life had been the trusted 
guide, counsellor, and friend. “If he 
would only talk about it, and have it out, 
it would be easier to bear.” 

David suddenly found himself plunged 
in the depths of doubt and disquietude. 
He was accustomed to be relied upon; 
friends and neighbours constantly sought 
advice from the just, clear-headed man ; 
but here he could offer no counsel, the 
responsibility was too heavy, the issue too 
momentous. He rose, standing with bent 
head and averted eyes, breaking up the 
conference summarily. 

“Tt is late, I must be going. I came only 
in peace and good-will. Good night, Elsie.” 

There was a curt brevity about his 
words which chilled the disconcerted 
listener. She tried to force her lips into 
a piteous smile. Had David, too, changed, 
like everything else? It had been merely 
her own folly which had prompted her to 
believe that in his affection and sympathy 
he would be as inalterable as the hills, 


CHAPTER II, A MYSTERY. 


Davin walked slowly home. He was a 
man who rarely hurried ; even now, rent by 
the ferment and turmoil of his perturbed 
spirit, he strolled leisurely along with his 
head bent and his hands clasped behind 
his back. The heavens gathered themselves 
into night stillness, the mountains were 
grand in soft gloom. The moon wheeled 
on in her long southerly circuit, and the 
stars trembled in their infinite depths, 
David’s broad breast expanded in the peace- 
ful evening air. The serenity of Nature 
entered in and possessed him, laying her 
secrets lovingly before the eyes which were 
capable of seeing. 

David had loved his cousin deeply and | 
truly, rather than ardently, ever since his 
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dead father had brought the shy, gentle 
orphan child to share his home. They had 
dwelt together in such quiet contentment 
that the young man never realised the 
strength of his attachment until the 
stranger who had reeently purchased Ingle- 
side appeared upon the scene; when he 
awoke to some true perception of his own 
feelings, Elsie was already the Scotchman’s 
affianced bride. In his magnanimity, David 
determined that no word or deed of his 
should cloud his cousin’s happiness; he 
resolved to make it his duty to accept the 
man of her choice as his friend. Events 
had not shaped themselves according to his 
fancy, Old Adam Crowhurst, a man of 
strong affections, narrow mind, and violent 
prejudices, had imbibed an intense dislike 
of his niece’s husband. He had always 
intended his son to marry Elsie, and de- 
termined that his handsome property 
should descend intact to the two whom he 
loved best in the world. He was sorely 
mortified and wounded to the core that 
this stranger should have power to thwart 
his cherished purpose. Everything that 
Raeburn said or did irritated the stubborn, 
choleric old man. Insensibly, almost 
against his will, David was influenced by 
his father’s ideas. Reuben was reserved, 
but he instinctively resented the sharp 


criticism of all his words and actions, the 
cold disapprobation which he continually 


encountered from his wife’s relations, A 
strife arose which was the more deadly 
because it was always veiled and covert. 
Old Adam was deeply imbued with a 
conviction that this intruder had married 
his niece from mercenary motives, and 
convinced himself that the girl whom he 
had cherished as the apple of his eye was 
a neglected and unappreciated wife. Elsie 
was tenderly attached to her kindred ; she 
was also a loyal and devoted wife. She 
scarcely understood how the misunder- 
standing had arisen, but the sense of it tore 
her heart asunder; she made her life 
wretched by vain, innocent attempts to 
bring into harmony the men who seemed 
to have placed themselves in natural 
antagonism. She was not a clever or clear- 
sighted woman, but she had sufficient 
discernment to perceive that her well- 
intentioned efforts resulted in an increase 
of hostility rather than the promotion of 
kindly feeling. 

When Adam Crowhurst died, the 
smouldering ill-feeling reached a climax. 
Reuben felt himself outraged by the old 
man’s will; he was seized by: a bitter 





irritation and jealousy; his smothered 
resentment added a new bitterness to Mrs. 
Raeburn’s life. That his own wife and 
family should be protected from the one to 
whom their interests should be most dear 
seemed an intolerable indignity. It seemed 
as though out of his grave his enemy had 
directed a fiery arrow, having keenest 
power to wound. To insist that the control 
of this legacy should be placed in his own 
hands appeared to the Scotchman only a vin- 
dication of his own integrity ; he could not 
understand his wife’s hesitation, or that she 
could fail to view the affair exactly as he did. 
His amazement almost equalled his indigna- 
tion when Elsie pleaded that she had no 
resource but to obey the provisions of her 
uncle’s will. David Crowhurst was his 
father’s executor, he was also the determined 
and strenuous advocate of his cousin’s rights. 
The feeling on both sides was very bitter. 
On Raeburn’s side it had never found 
vent in loud or angry denunciations, 
though, on more than one occasion, David 
was tempted to publicly express his 
contempt of his kinswoman’s husband. 

As David walked home he was very 
sorrowful of spirit. He mistook a temporary 
paroxysm of impatience and depression, 
natural in a woman whose nerves were 
jaded by ceaseless‘care and toil, for evidence 
of genuine unhappiness. That Elsie should 
have burdens and disappointments; that 
she should be a woman without any support 
in her difficulties and distresses—the idea 
itself was profane—a kind of desecration. 
He would have shielded her from prosaic 
necessities and everyday wants, but in his 
common sense, as well as in his stainless 
integrity of spirit, Crowhurst perceived that 
any interference on his part could only 
result in evil. He could not sleep that 
night for thinking of his cousin; the moist 
eye, the quivering lip, haunted him. He 
lay tossing to and fro in the summer dark- 
ness, rent by many conflicting emotions. 
The window was open, and, as he lay, he 
could see the pale sky beyond, with one 
great luminous star shining in its pure 
depths ; the night was replete with brood- 
ing nocturnal fancies which stung him into 
painful unrest. 

It was in the soft blue of the summer 
dawn that David Crowhurst opened his 
door. Though hearts may mourn, the 
everyday routine must go on, and of all those 
employed on the large farm, the master was 
ever the first to rise and go forth. The 
new day was opening upon. a glorified 
world ; a land of light and dews, of silence 
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and quiet sweetness. The atmosphere was 
balsamic with the odour of the pines which 
clothed the hillside; a twitter of birds 
rippled keenly and blithely through the 
air; the tranquil morning light and fresh 
buoyant breeze came like a greeting. 

As Crowhurst stood looking out, he per- 
| ceived a woman rapidly ascending the hill- 
side, Visitors were rare in this lonely 
spot. Who could be astir so early? He 
regarded the swiftly-moving form with 
natural curiosity. Something familiar in 
form and gait caused the heart to leap in 
David’s breast. His nerves shivered with a 
prescient thrill as he walked down to the 
gate. Could it possibly be? Yes, it cer- 
tainly was Elsie Raeburn who, with her baby 
in her arms, was rapidly advancing towards 
him. Her hair was in disorder, her 
features pale and pinched with the effects 
of a long night’s vigil, her eyes dilated with 
anxious fear. A wild thought flashed 
across the farmer’s brain. Had her husband 
ill-treated her? Had she been driven to take 
refuge with the kinsman who was her natural 
protector? David’s homely, old-fashioned 
} reverence for his cousin made any idea of 
open scandal insupportable. Even in this 
moment of passionate wrath, at variance 
with the calm and even tenor of his 
temperament, he tried to remember that 
he must endeavour to regard this grave 
necessity from every point of view, not to 
allow affection to blind his sense of justice, 
and not to permit prejudice to render him 
intolerant of the husband’s rights. He tried 
sternly to subdue himself, but was quite 
unable to bring down this sudden excitement 
to his usual calm. It was David’s instinct to 
be true to the very highest standard. An 
existence of faith, of deep religious conviction 
bore fruit in an absolute absence of egotism. 
Mrs. Raeburn’s first words effectually dis- 
pelled his delusion. 

“Where is Reuben? David, what has 
become of Reuben ?” she panted, as though 
she had scarcely breath to make herself 
audible. Her voice vibrated shrilly on the 
still air ; there was no mistaking her genuine 
anxiety and distress, 

“Reuben ?” echoed David blankly. “TI 
know nothing of him. Has anything 
happened? Is there anything wrong?” 

Elsie sank down on a large stone beside 
the gate, white and trembling, scarcely able 
to contain herself. She began to imagine 
what a sight would meet her eyes if her 
husband were carried home lifeless, or at 
best injured, A vague darkness enshrouded 
her, she hid her face in her hands. It was 





only for an instant, yet she roused herself 
feeling as if hours had been lost by the 
momentary weakness; as if all the world 
were standing still, all succour and help 
waiting, while she sat trying to realise what 
she feared. 

“T thought perhaps he might have come 
here. I could not rest, I had to look for 
him.” 

“Tell me about it, Elsie,” David said 
patiently. ‘To help you I must understand 
all about it.” 

“ Reuben never came home last night.” 

“ All night away!” Visions of carefully 
concealed iniquity in the man he so 
disliked floated before David’s bewildered 
eyes. “Elsie, answer me truly; is any- 
thing wrong? Has this often happened 
before ?” 

“Often!” The wife, lifting to his eyes 
that were large, and worn, and over-bright, 
flamed into sudden indignation. ‘“ What 
do you mean, David? It never happened 
before; should I be so frightened if it had? 
Reuben — the steadiest man! He never 
went away for a few hours without letting 
me know where he was going. For days 
past I have had a terrible presentiment 
that some evil was about to befall us. 
Some accident has happened to him. 
David, you must help me.” 

“You know I am always ready,” taking 
both her hands in his grasp with a tender- 
ness beyond words, and looking carefully 
away from her. “Elsie, was there any 
quarrel between you?” 

She shook her head in emphatic denial. 

“We never quarrelled. Reuben was 
never one to say much. What should 
keep him from his home if not some 
accident ?” 

“T thought last night you appeared 
unhappy—dissatisfied.” 

“I!” in indignant repudiation of the 
idea. Was it possible that only last night 
she had allowed herself to be disturbed by 
baseless fancies about her own looks and 
Reuben’s moods? While confronted by 
tragic possibilities, how could such trivial 
follies dwell in David’s mind? Ignor- 
ing his question as utterly futile, she 
clasped his arm tightly, with an impulsive 
outcry : 

“It was for help I came to you. A man 
can do what a woman can’t.” 

“Come into the house while I harness 
Black Bess. I will drive you over, and 
we'll see what we can do.” 

“No, no, I could not breathe, I will 
wait here.” 
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He did not attempt to argue or remon- 
strate. Leaving her, he returned presently 
with milk, bread, and cheese. 

“You need refreshment after that long 
walk.” She turned from the food with 
a sort of sick loathing. ‘For the little 
one’s sake you must keep up your 
strength,” 

There was so much firmness in his gentle 
touch that she found herself unable to 
resist his will. 

“Tt’s a day you can ill be spared,” 
grumbled David’s head man, old Ben Lamb, 
as the farmer gave directions for the work 
to be carried on in his absence. “To take 
harvest-time for gadding about the country ! 
What would old master say? My, my, 
what is things coming to!” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” David decided 
briefly. “I may not be long away, and you 
must do your best.” 

The road wound through the low valley 
lands, then it ascended a rugged hillside. 
Sometimes they drove through perfumed 
woods ; sometimes beside the river, whose 
splashing waves throbbed upon the pebbles. 
_In this sweet prime of the early morning the 
flowers were in dewy bloom, the trees in 
their variation of colour basked in the sun ; 
even the road was aglow with drops of 
shining moisture. Nothing moved but the 
water, and the trembling birch-leaves, and 
the saucy little sandpipers that scampered 
along the mimic beach. It was a sort of 
consolation to Elsie to feel the wind of the 
rapid movement in her face as they drove, 
but her voice was stifled in her throat, and 
her heart in her breast. When it became 
necessary to slacken the horse’s pace in 
ascending the hill, the slow progress ren- 
dered her desperate. As they neared Ingle- 
side, David roused himself. 

“You will likely find him at home, 
Elsie, laughing at your fright.” There was 
an almost feminine softness about his tone 
which insensibly soothed the frightened 
woman’s nerves. 

He fancied that the obnoxious husband 
might regard this affair in the light of an 
escapade, and resent it. In his fairness, 
David even allowed that some grounds for 
such an accusation might exist. He was 
not sure that in similar circumstances he 
would like his wife to fly, wild with fright, 
seeking him about the country. He could 
not understand the panic which drove 
Elsie, even against her own reason and 
convictions, to seek his aid, but he was 
ready cheerfully to undergo any personal 
inconvenience to save her from anxiety. 








“Here, on his own place, I do not see 
how any accident could possibly happen to 
Reuben. The river at this season is far too 
low to drown any one. Where did he 
spend his evenings ?” 

“At home, usually. Now, at harvest- 
time, when everybody is tired out with 
hard work, he would never start out visiting. 
He has never been intimate with anybody 
but Mr. Guthrie. He would sometimes go 
over there for a smoke and a chat. When 
one o’clock came I could not bear it any 
longer. I wakened Lizzie and made her 
go over to Guthrie’s with me.” Her heart 
swelled as she thought of the night passed 
in frightful waiting for the daylight, in 
agonised and incoherent prayers. ‘“ But 
they were all asleep; we found it hard to 
awaken them. Mr. Guthrie seemed to 
think that it was a joke, but he had 
seen nothing of Reuben since he had been 
speaking to him in the evening. Why, 
there is Mr. Guthrie, now.” 

Guthrie looked surprised at seeing Crow- 
hurst with Mrs. Raeburn. 

““Have you secured the runaway?” he 
called out cheerfully, At the look of white 
dismay which Elsie turned upon him, the 
words died away on his lips. 

It was David who explained that his 
cousin had sought him in her trouble, and 
the two men consulted together as to what 
course had best be pursued. 

“Depend upon it, he will turn up all 
right,” argued the neighbour confidently. 
““ What could possibly happen to him here 
at his own door? I could understand if he 
were eccentric or flighty, but a sober, steady 
fellow like Raeburn !” 

It would seem as though from the mo- 
ment when Reuben Raeburn stood talking 
with James Guthrie on the road, he might 
have sunk down into the depths of the 
earth, There the evidence paused, and 
there was no further link of connection to 
be found. There was no more trace of his 
presence than if he had ceased to exist. 
The dusky summer twilight was just 
settling down on the world when he dis- 
appeared, but the road leading from his 
house to the village of Streatfield was a 
much-frequented one, and he could have 
scarcely passed along .it without being 
recognised. The men who were working 
in the fields remembered noticing him as 
he talked with Guthrie. Though they had 
been about the barns afterwards, passing to 
and fro, they had seen nothing of the 
master. An alarm was instantly given to 
the neighbourhood ; searching parties were 
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organised, the country far and near was 
subjected to the most rigorous examination. 
No valid reason could be assigned for this 
sudden disappearance. The missing man 
had been extremely methodical in his 
habits ; his financial affairs were found in 
perfect order, As far as was known, he 
had been a man of exemplary character, and 
had only a short time previously been 
elected an elder of the Presbyterian Church 
at Streatfield. He had been a just if not 
an indulgent master, and had always been 
respected, if not warmly liked, by those in 
his employ. A quiet, reserved man, who 
never meddled in other people’s affairs, and 
seldom extended any confidence concerning 
his own, he was not supposed to have a 
single enemy. Regarding worldly matters, 
he seemed to be perfectly independent. He 
owned his farm, had money in the bank, 
and owed no one a cent. James Guthrie 
owed him a considerable sum of money, 
but Guthrie was both honest and substan- 
tial; there was no reason to doubt that 
he was able and willing to settle his debt. 
There were some who hinted darkly at 
suicide ; but what could induce a man in 
perfect health, whose circumstances were 
prosperous, and whose domestic relations 
were of the most harmonious description, 
to cut short an existence which promised so 
favourably ? 

There was something ghastly and horrible 


in the idea that a man should thus abruptly 
disappear—snatched away from the midst 
of his family ties, from the shelter and 
security of his own roof. Only yesterday 
Reuben Raeburn’s friends and neighbours 
had felt that he was one of themselves, 
absorbed in the same daily concerns, cheer- 
fully engrossed in seed-time and harvest, 
with a vital interest in all his surround- 
ings. Amidst this simple routine of occu- 
pation and regular hours, a thunderbolt 
had descended out of a cloudless sky, 
and Reuben had swiftly passed beyond 
their reach into the regiois of illimitable 
mystery. It appeared impossible to the 
wife that such poor, passive properties as 
time, or space, or distance should be able 
to baffle love; longing and helpless in 
her ignorance, ready to spend her strength 
in efforts to recover the lost, that yet un- 
certainty should be sufficient to vanquish 
affection at its intensest strain. She went 
searching through her thoughts and recol- 
lections for comfort, and found but little. 
The darkness seemed to press in and bafile 
her on every side. While her heart was 
breaking to find a trace of her husband 
within those mysterious boundaries where 
he had passed, there was nothing to satisfy 
the avidity and yearning of love. So it 
came to pass that the place which had 
known Reuben Raeburn would henceforth 
know him no more, 
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